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The Servian Tragedy. 

It is not so very far back in history that the cry, 
" Off with their heads ! " was a common one, when 
sovereigns were unsavory and displeasing to any con- 
siderable faction of their subjects. But people gen- 
erally supposed that the day of such lawless and 
savage proceedings had passed in countries making 
any pretense to civilization. It would be hard, how- 
ever, to find anywhere in history anything to surpass 
in naked, cold-blooded brutality the midnight assassi- 
nation, on the 11th of June, of the king and queen 
of Servia, with cabinet officers and others. The 
details of the horrible tragedy, by which a whole 
dynasty was wiped out of existence, have been given 
by the daily press, and we do not care to stain our 
pages by the recital of them. The event gives rise 
to several reflections which it may not be out of place 
to write down. 

First of all, one cannot help feeling that this 
assassination, deliberately planned and executed by 
the Servian army, or a section of it, is the natural 
fruitage of the spirit which the overgrown militarism 
of the time is producing. This spirit nearly wrecked 
the temple of justice in France, and gave the nation 
a frightful struggle with the encroaching power of 



the army, in the Dreyfus affair. It has exalted the 
soldier over the civilian in Germany and Austria. 
It is at the bottom of the alarming growth of lynch- 
ing in the United States. It is pushing relentlessly 
for conscription in England. It was behind the kill- 
ing of the two South African republics and the 
crushing of the Filipino hopes of a free and inde- 
pendent government of their own. It had much to 
do with the Armenian slaughter and with the recent 
savage massacre of Jews at Kishineff, where a body 
of five hundred soldiers on the second fatal morning 
marched at the head of the " Christian " mob into 
the Jewish quarter and gave the word and the cour- 
age to begin the fiendish work. 

This spirit, which is at the same time effect and 
cause, exalts force as the ready and swift instrument 
for the accomplishment of any designs, good as well 
as bad. It makes might the sovereign remedy for 
injustice ; for What, it asks, is so effectual as to take 
off the heads of the wicked and get them out of the 
way ? It ignores or defies law. It has little respect 
for life, reputation or property. It begets insolence 
and truculence. It sets its own ends, and then 
clubs, or stabs, or burns, or shoots, or water-cures its 
way to them, if they cannot be reached by less dras- 
tic measures. Its forms of manifestation are differ- 
ent under differing circumstances, but wherever it 
prevails, as it does for the time being in so many 
parts of the earth, it threatens all the foundations of 
social order and imperils all the acquisitions of civili- 
zation. 

Astonishment has been expressed on several hands 
that such an event as the Servian assassination could 
happen in our time. It has been pronounced totally 
out of harmony with our civilization. So it is. But 
it is in thorough harmony with the gigantic barbarism 
which is maintained in the midst of our civilization, 
and which so many otherwise good and noble men 
blindly uphold and even seek to extend. It is in 
perfect accord with the spirit which fosters great 
armies and big navies and believes in hammering out 
progress with the butt end of muskets and with 
lyddite shells. If this theory of civilizing by force 
be true, then the Servian revolutionists were per- 
fectly justified in their summary proceedings to get 
rid of a high-handed king. 

It makes one shudder for the moral stability of the 
world to think how little revulsion of the public con- 
science there has been at this awful crime. The 
theory that the end justifies the means seems to have 
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been generally accepted as legitimate in this case. 
Newspapers have served up the news as if it were a 
veritable moral delicacy, and few of them have had 
more than a passing perfunctory condemnation of the 
murder. The governments of Europe have been 
much more exercised over the political complications 
which might result than over the crime itself. Rus- 
sia and Austria have hastened to approve of the fruit 
of the deed, the enthronement of the new king, while 
at the same time professing that the perpetrators 
must be brought to justice. Lord Lansdowne has 
refrained from laying England's saintly hands in ap- 
proval on the head of the new king. But he will 
end in recognizing Peter Black George and by ac- 
crediting a minister to his court, for England has 
beheaded too many small nations to make anything 
more than a sanctimonious protest against the action 
of the Servian army revolutionists in getting rid by 
murder of a base and worthless sovereign. The 
other nations also which are righteously holding 
aloof from recognizing the new government will 
finally accept it. They are all involved in the same 
guilty and deadly system. If these governments 
wish to prevent such black crimes against constituted 
authority, they will have to begin by abandoning the 
huge system of violence of which Ihese are but the 
sudden eddies. This remedy would prove almost 
immediately effectual, and it is the only one that 
will. 

Again, even if the new government of Servia shall 
prove to be much better than that of the assassinated 
king, as it is altogether probable will be the case 
under the restored constitution, the crime which has 
been committed will work its inevitable effects upon 
the nation. From these the Servian people cannot 
hope to escape, without a great change in their temper 
and purposes. The army will not forget the deed 
which it has done, with the approval of the parlia- 
ment and people. It will be more imperious than 
before. At some time hereafter ambitious members 
of it, inspired by the memory of the ease with which 
an undesirable ruler was disposed of, will not find 
inducements wanting to execute some coup which 
their ambition may feel to be demanded. They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. Violence 
begets violence, and this Servia may again have occa- 
sion to know to her sorrow, possibly in the entire 
loss of her independence. 

So far as has come to light, the new king, though 
long claiming the throne by right, does not seem to 
have been directly responsible for the crime which 
has paved his way to it. But accepting the crown 
at the hands of the murderous soldiery, he will find 
it resting very uneasily on his head. How can he, 
under the circumstances, be a ruler with any inde- 
pendence? How can the parliament which has 
hastened to ratify the will of the army have any 
freedom of initiative ? 



The situation is a very dark one for the nation. 
It is the outcome of a century of violence and wicked- 
ness. The new regime, originating as it has in a 
new crime of the deepest dye, cannot have many ele- 
ments of hopefulness in it, unless the better elements 
in the country come to the front more than they have 
yet done. The aspirations of a section of the people 
after a truly liberal, republican government have been 
stifled by the same agency that wrought the foul 
murder. This leaves lawless might in command of 
the situation, and where might rules, whatever may 
be the immediate absence of popular disorder, neither 
justice, nor liberty, nor settled order and peace have 
much chance to live and prosper. 



On Military Statues and Parades. 

Channing, to whom a worthy monument was re- 
cently erected in the Boston Public Gardens, never 
uttered words of truer insight and deeper wisdom 
than when he said : 

" To one who reflects, there is something very shock- 
ing in these decorations of war. If men must fight, let 
them wear the badges which become their craft. It 
would shock us to see a hangman dressed out in scarf 
and epaulette, and marching with merry music to the 
place of punishment. The soldier has a sadder work 
than that of the hangman. His office is not to dispatch 
occasionally a single criminal ; he goes to the slaughter 
of thousands as free from crime as himself. The sword 
is worn as an ornament, and yet its use is to pierce the 
heart of a fellow-creature. As well might the butcher 
parade before us his knife, or the executioner his axe or 
halter. . . To attire men for this work with fantastic 
trappings, to surround this fearful occupation with all 
the circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as barbar- 
ous as it would be to deck a gallows, or to make a stage 
for dancing beneath the scaffold." 

We confess that we are not pleased to see the 
great equestrian statue of General Hooker at the en- 
trance to the State House grounds ; Channing would 
not have been pleased with it. He would have felt 
that by its erection there Massachusetts was throwing 
her powerful influence to keep up a barbarous insti- 
tution which ought to be eliminated from society as 
quickly as possible. 

The statue itself is an unusually fine work of art, 
both man and horse. But it is on this account all 
the more seductive and dangerous. Lifting itself 
proudly there at the approach to the legislative halls, 
on one of the most frequented and prominent spots 
in the State, it will be always saying to those who 
come from all parts of the nation and the world that 
Massachusetts still considers the fighter the ideal 
man, patriot and hero; for General Hooker will 
always remain to the country "Fighting Joe." The 
term will stick, in spite of the fact that he repudiated 
and despised it, as equivalent to " Fighting Fool." It 
was not the " fighting " in the expression to which 



